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ideals, compelling facts, inspiring suggestions, helpful theories, 
proved methods, vital experiences, of the ablest men and women 
of the Nation. Their best thoughts and convictions are collated, 
organized and presented to readers in clear language and log- 
ical arrangement. It is the first and only magazine of its kind 
in America. It has but one object — to serve the school men and 
women of America. To make sure of not missing anything really 
worth while in educational literature — subscribe now for the 
National School Digest, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 
Advertisement. 



A COURSE IN THE HISTORY OP RELIGIONS 

The Following Suggestive Paper Was Presented at the Chicago 

Meeting of the Instructors in Biblical Literature by Professor 

John P. Deane of Beloit College 

This course is one that the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture is sometimes expected to offer, although the instructor may 
not be specially trained in the field. The History of Religions 
seems less formidable than Comparative Religion, which appears 
to imply more in the way of the appraisal of values. 

In a liberal arts college the study of the History of Re- 
ligions is cultural and non-professional. It is a natural phase 
of the study of man, directing attention to phenomena which 
are of incomparable importance in the life of the race. The 
course may be carefully non-propagandist in method, and at 
the same time it may be of great help to the personal religion 
of the student by leading him to regard with reverence the 
various manifestations of the religious life, which are as real as 
physical phenomena and as worthy of our study. 

The mechanics of the course here described were determined 
partly by the conditions under which it was given. It was a 
four-hour course for one quarter. As far as possible the work 
was blocked off by the week, and assignments were made on 
Friday for the entire following week. The larger part of reci- 
tation came early in the week, and a library assignment was 
often due on Friday. There were frequent tests, to give the 
student a chance to make the lesser groupings and generaliza- 
tions as he went along. 

Menzies' History of Religion was used as a textbook, and 
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was chosen because it presented in convenient form the most 
important facts of the subject. The textbook was extensively 
supplemented by outside readings, on which tests were given, or 
notes or outlines required. The course followed the general 
order of the textbook, but the instructor decided on the propor- 
tion of time to be spent on the several topics. 

For the outside reading excellent detailed bibliographies 
were found in Barton 's Religions of the World. Among the most 
useful books of reference should be named the Introduction to 
the History of Religion by Jevens, with its discussion of the 
primitive religious forms, and W. E. Smith's Religion of the 
Semites, which helps to make the connection with Biblical 
religion. 

The course was enriched by several supplementary lectures 
on special topics. An American archaeologist spoke on the relig- 
ion of the American Indians, a Latin teacher on Roman religion, 
and a Greek teacher on Greek religion as it appears in art and 
literature. A Chinest student also presented the religions of 
China. These outside lectures varied in their closeness of rela- 
tion to the course, but they served to bring in fresh material 
and new points of view. 

In a course that covered such a wide range of subject-mat- 
ter it was desirable in some way to secure a unity of impression. 
To this end each student was expected to write a term paper. 
The subjects were general enough in their character to require 
practically a review of the entire course from one point of view. 
Some of the topics were: God, his Nature and Attributes; 
Worship, Forms and Places ; Religion and Conduct ; Creeds and 
Orthodoxy; Revelation; the Future Life. The writing of a 
paper called for a positive activity on the part of the student, 
and enabled him to hold, and to hold together, the more impor- 
tant elements of the course. In pursuit of this same unity of im- 
pression the instructor also sought to make clear the function of 
religion (to borrow Professor Foster's term) and its relation to 
civilization and progress. If this relation was clearly perceived 
the student might be expected to attain a genuine reverence for 
all religion, and to grow in his capacity for discrimination of 
spiritual values and in his loyalty to the best that he knew in 
his own religious experience. 
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